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P/alm 15. 4. He that faweareth to his 
own hurt and changeth not.” * 


HIS Pſalm contains a Dialogiſm ; or di- 

{courſe of the Royal Prophet within him- 
ſelf where he firſt propoſeth a queſtion, 

and afterwards gives the anſwer. The queſtion is 
in thefirſt verſe, Lord, who ſhall abide in thy Taber- 
nacte ? who ſhall dwell in thy holy hill? that is, who 
{hall be accounted worthy to be a member of thy 
faithfull congregation here, and to be admitted in- 
to thy preſence hereafter ® The anſwer contains 


firſt in general the whole Duty of man, he thats. 2. 


walketh uprightly and worketh righteouſneſs, &c. alter- 
wards divers duties in particular ; and among the 
reſt, this of conſtancy and faithfulneſs in keeping 
thole promiſes which we have confirmed by an Oath. 
And becaute the greareſt temptation to the breaking 
of Oaths proceeds from feare of ſome temporal 
damage, or proſpe@ of ſome worldly advantage; 
therefore it is ſaid, be that ſweareth to his hurt and 
changeth not, We are alſo hereby to underſtand, 
that ſince the Pſalmilt hath given us this for a di- 
ſtinguiſhing CharaQer of thuſe perſons who are to 
enter into the kingdom of heaven, it is implied that 
{uch as have nor this qualification, ſhall not enter 
therein, and conſequently he ſhall be excluded, who 
A recedes 


C29 
recedes from thoſe Oaths which he had once made, 
though the performance of them proyes never ſo 
much to his diſadvantage. 
But 'twill be to little purpoſe to preſs and incul- 
cate the neceſlity of performing any duty, unleſs 
in ſome meaſure we may be ſatisfied to what caſes 
the duty doth extend : and this will be more eſpe- 
cially needfull in diſcourfing on our preſent ſubje&, 
which doth contain (o great variety of doubts, occa- 
ſioned by the particular circumſtances of ſome, and 
by the wanton inventions of others, that one can- 
not eaſily comprehend them all, or place them in a 
right order, orreduce them to certain rules. Never- 
theleſs 1 ſhall endeavour to lay down ſuch princi- 
ples, as we _— for the moſt part, in the. reſolu- 
tion of particular difficulties, to be dire&ed by. And 
tothat end Iſhall enquire, | 

1, I what caſes an Oath doth oblige, and whe- 
ther it may be taken for a general rule, that he who 
hath ſworn zo his neighbour, muſt not change. 

2. According to whoſe ſenſe it doth 'oblige. For 
unleſs that be cleared, it will be ſometimes difficult 
for a man to know himſelf, more difficult for any 
one elſe to. know, whether he hath done according 
to his Oath or no. 

3”, And laſtly after having conſidered in what 
caſes, and according to whoſe ſenſe an Oath is obli- 
gatory, it will be fit to ſhew, what itis to be ſo oblig- 
ed, how great the obligation of an Oath is, that we 
may both ſee with how much juſtice-the keeping of 
Oaths is required of all thoſe who. do expe& Gods 
favour, and may alſo be our ſelves induced to an{wer 
this 


(-3 ) 
this part at leaſt of the CharaQer of a righteous man. 
He that /weareth to his hurt, or, as ſome have ir, he 
that /weareth to his neighbour and chanpeth not. 

1. And firſt to underſtand when an Oath doth o- 
blige, we may obſerve, that all, or ar leaſt the princi- 
pal caſes are reducible to 3 heads, foraſmuch as they 
concern the matter of the Oath ir ſelf, the perſon 
ſwearing, or the perſon to whom tis ſworn. 

1. There are divers caſes relating to the matter of 
the oath it ſelf. It may be impoſſible, or unlawful, or 
an obſtacle to a'greater good, or purely indifferent, 
or a thing concerning which a man doth doubt 
whether it be lawtull or no. 

1. No oath can oblige to that which is impoſlible. 
And therefore it the matter were impoſſible at firſt, 
it was indeed a fault to ſweare, but it can be no 
fault afterwards not to do that which cannot be 
done, If the matter at firſt were not, but now 1s 
become impoſlible by the ſwearers fraud or negli- 
gence, then it 1s to be look'd upon as omitted when 
twas poſſible. Bur it it be ſo now by ſome unlikely 
and unforeſeen accident; as for inſtance ; if a man 
promile to another the uſe of his houſe which after- 
wards happens to be burnt down, no man will think 
the promiſer at all blameable in ſuch a caſe, al- 
though the promiſe were never ſo ſolemnly con- 
firmed by an oath. 

2. No oath can oblige to that which 1s unlawtull. 


And therefore it a man hath not ſworn in juſtice, that er. 4.2: 


is to ſay, if he hath ſworn to any unjuſt or-diſhoneſt 
action, he is not obliged to perform according to 
what he hath ſworn; neither can he ſo perform it 
as to make it true, A 2 He 


(4) 
| He is not obliged to perform according to what 
he hath ſworn, Becauſe no man can by breaking one 
of the Commandments, acquire to himſelf - leave, 
much leſs an obligation to break any of the reſt, 
The rules of morality are eſtabliſhed by God tor 
ever, and ſome of them ſo neceflarily conſequent 
upon his attributes, as not to be changed by him- 
ſelf; much leſs can they be made of none effte& by 
any contrary a& of ours, Beſides, it were a contra- 
diction for a man to be bound in duty to do contra- 
ry to his duty ; that the ſame thing ſhould be com- 
manded and prohibited by the Laws of God at the 
ſame time; that a man ſhould be obliged under 
penalty of damnation to do that, which God under 
the. ſame penalty hath already forbidden. It theſe 
things were reconcileable, it would be aneafy matter 
for any man ta reverſe all the Command ments, and o- 
blige himſelt to live-in a continual breach of them, ſe- 
ing he cauld by once {wearing make himſelf to have 
what Laws he pleaſed,' or to have no Laws at all, 
either about oaths or any other matter. Theretore 
a man is not obliged to perform according to ſuch 
an oath. _ | | 

Neither can he ſo perform it as to make it true. 
For it is falſe as ſoon as it is taken. lt ts juſt as it he 
had ſworn to that which 1s impoflible. 1d gui/que 
potefl facere quod poteſt jure facere, That which a 
man cannot lawtully do, he cannot do. He can on- 
ly add one fin to another, and increaſe his guilt by 
thus endeavoring to take it off. As did Herod in 
beheading John the Baptilt, 


And from hence we may know how to make a 
| right 


(Ss) 
right judgment of divers caſes wherein particalar 
virtues are concerned ;. cafes, wherein an oath 
would otherwiſe engage men to do atis contrary to 
Piety, or Juſtice, or Charity, or Humanity, or the 
like; for example: 

Piety requires us not only in general to keep the 
Commandments of God, but more eſpecially to ob- 
ſerve and attend his immediate worſhip. No oath 
therefore can oblige a man not to worthip God, or 
not to worſhip him in a due manner, or not to wor- 
ſhip him at fit times, or to pay that worfhip or that 
honour to any other which is due only to him. 

Juſtice requires that we do not invade the rights 
and privileges of other men. And therefore 

It a ſuperior hath power of commanding our 
ſervice in any matter, we may not without his con- 
ſent engage our ſelves in another that is inconſi- 
ſtent; or, if we do, 'tis ſtill to be underſtood with 
this proviſo, as long as he gives us leave. The pow- 
er of a King cannot be limited by any oath of his ſub-. 
je&, or of a Father by that of his Child, or of a Ma- 
ſter by that of his Servant, Thus in the 3o®. of 
Nambers, the vow of a woman being in her Fathers 
bouſe in her youth, is of no effef if her Fatber diſallow 
her inthe day that he heareth thereof, and the vow of a- 
wife is of no force, if her busband diſallow her in the day 
that be heareth thereof; becauſe it were abſurd to think 
that they by ſwearing or vowing could limit their- ſu- 
periors power, or give away that which was not at 
their own diſpoſal. If therefore any Superior by Sta- 
tate hath reſerved to himſelf, or by his prerogative 
may claim, or time out of mind hath had, the diſpoſal 
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ſs C9 
of any place or office by virtue of his own power; 
then no inferiors oath can be of ſufficient force and 
validity to prejudice that power. But if there ne- 
ver were any ſuch power, or if that power were 
oiven away, or if that Superior hath conſented to 
Statutes, and in them.to oaths whereby men have 
ſworn to certain things which are limitations of 
the ſaid power; then the matter of the oath being 
juit, and charitable, and encouraged by a lawful Au- 
thority, there being, befide the inferiors oath, the 
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rence upon which ſuch an oath can be accounted in- 
valid, or ſuppoſed to imply any farther limitation. 

And as an inferior cannot limit his ſuperiors pow- 
er by ſwearing, ſo neither can a ſuperior that of his 
inferior,nor any man the rights of any man, becaule it 
is ſtill contrary to juſtice. 

For the ſame reaſon of juſtice no one can inva- 
lidate an oath by ſwearing qaite contrary to What 
he ſwore before, or to what he barely promiſed ; 
tor a promile is a transferring of right from our ſelves 
to him who receives the promiſe ; we cannot there- 
tore diſpoſe otherwiſe of a thing that is ſo transfer- 
red, or load it with other conditions then at firſt 
were made; for in ſo doing we endeavour to give 
away that which is none of our own. 

Alſo oaths contrary to Charity, or Mercy, or Hu- 
manity are void; as if a man ſhould ſwear not to 
give any thing to his Children, not to alter his Will, 
not to give Alms to the poor, never to lend mony, 
never to become ſurety for any man; and afterwards 
reaſonable and pious motives to do ſuch —_— 
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offer themſelves, it would be many times an uncha- 
ritable, an unmercifull, an inhumane praftice to 
keep ſuch kind of oaths, 

And thus are we to determine in other caſes of 
the like nature ; taking it always for granted, that no 
oath can oblige any perſon to commit a fin, or pri- 
vilege him from keeping the Commandments of 
God: according to that old rule; Zuramentum non 
poteſt eſſe vinculum iniquitatis. 

A 37, caſe taken from the matter of the oath, is, 
when it hinders a greater good, And here we are 
firſt of all to preſume, that a man was not by virtue 
of any precept obliged to that good, for then this 
would be the ſame caſe with that which went imme- 
diately before: and in the next place we may at- 
firm, that a man ought not to- recede from his oath 
for the ſake of doing a greater good; for example; 
if any ſwear to another that he will give him freely 
a ſumm of mony, he muſt not afterwards beſtow 
that on the poor, upon pretence of doing a greater 
good; becauſe, 'asw as faid before, a promiſe is a 
transferring of right ; and though to give alms be a 
virtuous aGion, yet we are not allowed to take 
them out of other mens goods, ' 

But whatifin the 4" place the matter be purely 
indifferent? There can be here no occaſion of diffi- 
culty, except the matter be alſo of no moment. And 
he is undoubtedly guilty of great irreverence to- 
wards God, that will cite his name to a-trifle, Bur 
yetif any man bein ſuch unhappy circumſtances, if 
he hath taken an unlawful oath, to do an indiffe- 


rent, but not an. unlawful thing, he is obliged: to 
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perform according to what he hath ſworn; & though 
the Schoolemen think not, becauſe the matter it ſelf 
is but ſmall ; yet when a man hath bound himſelf by 
an oath, it becomes a great matter ; and ſo much the 
greater crime it is to do contrary to ſuch an oath,by 
how much the eaſier it was to have made it good. 

s. If the matter of the oath be ſuch, as cauſeth a 
man to doubt whether it be lawful or no, in that 
caſe, ſay ſome, juramentum wvaleat quantum walere 
poteft: For the reverence due to an oath, he ought, 
if he cannot be otherwiſe well convinced, rather 
to perform ; according to that maxime, in dubiis pars 
tutior, As if, firſtto {wear to, and afterwards to do 
an unlawful thing, were nor as great 2 crime, as fim- 
ply to break an oath. A doubrtul conſcience 1s 
unfit for a&tion; and the beſt advice at ſuch a time is , 
that a man ſhould ule due diligence to informe and 
ſatisfy himſelf, ſeeing God doth not require a duty of 
any man, which he hath not provided methods for 
him to underſtand. And ſo much for the caſes 
which concern the matter of the oath. 

2. There are others relating to the perſon that 
{wears, And here whenſoever we. ſhall deter- 
mine that an oath doth not bind , 'twill be for 
want of the perſons rightly underſtanding that he 
made one. 

If any one therefore ſwears, that knows not what 
an oath is, or is not doli capax, either by reaſon of 
his years, or becauſe he is a natural fool, or mad- 
_, we cannot then ſuppoſe that he is obliged to 
rules. 

It aman be diſturbed with anger; or overtaken 
with 


(9) 
with drink, we are then to canfider, whether it were 
in ſo high a degree, as to take away the uſe of his 
reaſon; which if it plainly appear, either from the 
temper of the man, or from the groſs abſurdity of 
the matter, then he is not bound ; but otherwiſe, 
namely, if the perſon underſtood what he was about, 
and the matter be tolerably juſt and equall, it is 
hard to allow his caſe to have been fo bad, as that he 
ſhall not be afterwards obliged to perform. 

And much atter this way ſhould we anſwer in 
the caſe of tear, or any other paſſion. For it is a 
principle of very ill conſequence to hold, that oaths 
and promiles are of no force which are extorted by 
tear, though it be limited, as Civilianus will have it, to 
fear that may fall in con/flantem virum. For, ſuppoſe a 
man juſtly condemned to dye, ſhould ofter money to 
ſave his life, and {wear to the payment of it; ſhall 
not he be afterwards obliged, becauſe of his fear ? 
what would become of the oath of allegiance and 
ſome Teſts, if all men might be excuſed trom keep- 
ing them, who were induced to take, them for fear 
of looſing offices and places of truſt, money, or cre- 
dit, or in ſome places life it ſelf? Perhaps it will be 
ſaid, that this ought to be underſtood of a fear unjuſt- 
ly cauſed. But who ſball be judge et that ? Beſides, 
injuſtice in the impoſer will not excuſe perfidiouſneſs 
in the taker, The paſſion is neither greater nor leſs 
for being unjuſtly cauſed. And no man of a con- 
{tant mind, will ſuffer any force,whether juſt or unjuſt, 
to prevail ſo far upon him, as to indace him to 
{wear to that, which he either cannot or will not per- 
form. And therefore if a man, to fave his life, fwears, 
B even 


(Io ) 
even to theeves and robbers, to do any thing that 
is not otherwiſe unlawful, his fear is no ſufficient 
plea to recede from ſuch an oath, becauſe it was 
not ſo great, as to deprive him of the ule of his 
reaſon, or to hinder him from making a prudent 
choice, 

And for the ſame reaſons it is not lawfull, becauſe 
an oath 1s unjuſtly impoſed, to uſe equivocations or 
mental reſervations, which are as bad as downright 
tallehoods, as will appear anon. 

I ſhall ſay no more at preſent, of any other caſes 
relating to the perſon that {wears, becauſe the doubts 
which may ariſe from his erring about the ſubſtance, 
or the cauſes, or the conſequences of his promiſſory 
oath, are more fit to be placed under the 29. general 
head of this diſcourſe, when we come to ſhew in 
what ſenſe an oath ought to be taken. 

A third ſort of caſes are taken from the perſon 
to whom the oath is made. Perhaps he is an 1do- 
later, an Herctick, a Rebel, a profefled Enemy, a 
Perjurea perſon, or ſach like, And theſe circum- 
ſtances we need not conſider apart, but may give a 
general rule, once for all, that none of them can be 
a ſufficient excuſe for any man to break his oath. Be- 
cauſe by the Law of Nations, oaths ought to be 1in- 
violable; and therefore every one, how falfe ſoever 
he is, or may have been himſelf, yer ſo long as he is 
partaker of human nature, retains a right to be 
faithfully dealt withall by other men. Otherwile, 
indeed, there could be no ſuch thing as a Law of 
Nations; there could not be any ſecure dealing, 
either in time of War or Peace, between ſo many Na- 
tions 
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tions and people of different inclinations and Reli- 
gions. And it it ſhould once happen, that their 
quarrels break out into War, it would be impoſli- 
ble ever to make articles of agreement, It is not 
therefore enough tor us to ſay, thata perfidions per- 
ſon deſerves no better uſage then himſelf will aftord 
to others ; unlels wecan allo ſhew, that we have a 
right to inflict ſuch a puniſhment upon him. And 
ſuch right we can never obtain, by reaſon of his 
breaking his faith, with others, with our ſelves, or 
with God. Not becauſe he hath broken his faith 
with others, unleſs ic will follow alſo, that we may 
rob or (teal trom, or commit any other treſpaſs upon 
any man that hath ever done the like to others. Nor 
becauſe he hath broken his faith with us. Tis true 
indeed, that if the promiſe be made to him under 
a condition, and that condition be not performed, 
the promiflory oath can no longer oblige, becauſe 
no oath obligeth to more then it implies. Other his 
perfidiouſneſs cannot afford us any ſuch privilege ; 
both, becauſe it is not Jawtull ro puniſh one fin by 
the commiſſion of another, and allo, becauſe we 
have renounced all exceptions taken from-his former 
faults, by ſwearing to him, and making a contra 
with him. And, if it be {utficient to allege, that he 
hath broken his faith with God, we may by .the ſame 
reaſon, pretend to a liberty of breaking our faith with 
any man, that hath ever broken his Baptiſmal vow. 
Concerning the oath of Joſuaand the Princes of Iſrael 
to the Gibeonites, it is very well known, that they 
held themſelves with the greateſt exattneſs bound to 
keep ir, though it was obtained from them by fraud ; 
B 2 that 
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that God himſelf ſhewed he approved the keeping of 
tin fone, by an eminent vifory, and revenged the 
breaking of it upon Saul by 3 years Famine, arid the 
death of ſeven of his Sons, And yet theſe Gibeonites 
were Heathens, Idolaters, worſhippers of Devils, 
perſons, whom God had given the 1/raelites leave 
utterly to deſtroy. Forl call that leave, and not a 
command of God tode ſtroy the ſeven Nation. Deut. 
20..17,afid M*, Selden in his book de jure naturali 
gentium juxta doftrinam Hebreorum, \ays, the antient 
Rabbins did ſo expound it. Or, if a command, it was 
not abſolute, but conditional. Which ſeems to be 


intimated in of. 11. i9 and 12, Where it is ſaid; 


There was not a City that made peace with the Children ' 


of Iſrael, ſave the Hivites the inhabitants of Gibeon ;, 
all other they took in battle. For it was of the Lord to 
harden their hearts, that they ſhould come againſt Iſrael 
inbatthe, that he might deſtroy them utterly, and that 
they might have no favour, but that he might deſtroy 
them, as the Lord commanded Moſes, by which it 
ſeems, that there had been no necellity of deitroy- 
ing the reſt of thoſe Nations, had-they offered them- 
felves voluntarily ro become Tributaties and Ser- 
vants, and had not their hearts been hardened to 
come againſt [/rael in battle. Moreover, if Gods 
command had been abfolute, we mnft either ſuppoſe 
fome private Revelation to recall it, 'which is un- 
likely, ſeeing it is not that, but the oath that is in 
expreſs terms infiſted #pon ; or elfe the oath of 7o- 


ſua and the Princes of t he'Congregation had been un- 


lawfall as to the matter of it, becauſe contrary to the 
expreſs precept of God, and thetefore ought hot 
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( 13) 
to have been kept, by whatſoever means. they had 
beed induced to take it, Whence it would follow, 
that 7oſua in ſparing them had been guilty of a grei- 
vous crime ; and that the deſtruCtion of the Gibeonites 
by Saul had been a commendable ation, which yer 
God Almighty was fo difpleaſed with, as to puniſh 
it after the manner already ſpoken ; and that we 
may be aſſured it was for that, and no other caule, 
he faith expreſsly, 2. Sam. 21.1. [t is for Saul and 
for his bloudy houſe, becauſe he ſlew the Gibeonites. Now 
the Gibeonites (as it follows, in the next verſe) were 
not of the Children of Iſrael, but of the remnant of the 
Amorites, and the Children of Iſrael had [worn unto 
them, It is not any converfion of the Gibeonites to 
the 7ewi/þ Religion, or any revocation of Gods com- 
mand, it ſuch there were, but the oath only, that is 
here, and in other places mentioned, as the ground 
ofthe obligation which the Children of Iſrael lay un- 
der to {pare them. Whereby the Scripture ſheweth 
us, that oaths and promiſes, to what people or Nation 
ſoever they be made, ought inviolably to be kepr, 

And ſo much may ſuffice for caſes of the third 
kind, which are taken from the perſon to whom the 
oath 1s made. 

Hitherco nothing ſeems to hinder, but that we may 
rakeit for ageneral rule, that he who hath /worn to 
his neighbour. muſt not change ; for in the firlt rank 
of caſes, where the matter was unlawfull or impol- 
fibee, the oath was irrecoverably falſe; and in the 
ſecond rank, where the perſon was not in a condi- 
rion tounderftand what he was abont, no oath can 


properly'be ſaid to have been taken at all, 
S 2 In all 


(14 9 
In all other caſes an oath doth oblige; ir obligeth 
(I fay) to as much as it implies; but that we may 
know, how much that is, let us confider inthe 
24, place 

2. In whatſenſe an oath ought to be taken. In 
order whereunto we cannot ule a better rule, then the 
antient Civilians give us for the interpretation of 
- Every doubrtul ſpeech. Quoties idem ſermo duas ſen- 


his juri. tentias exprimit, ea potiſſmum excipiatur, que rei ge- 


rende aptior eff. That ſenſe 1s to be taken which is 

moſt ſuitable to the buſineſs men are about. And 
this rule, asin all other dealings and contratts, fo 
eſpecially where there is the intervention of an oath, 
we ought religiouſly to obſerve ; that neither our 
neighbours may be impoſed upon, nor the Holy 
Name of God abuſed, to malitious and deceitful, or 
to vain and infignificant purpoſes. And fince an 
oath was deſigned, as we find it Heb. 6.16, to 
end controverſies, and to make men confide in one 
another, it ought to be interpreted in ſuch a ſenſe 
as is molt likely to anſwer that end. 

For which reaſon we may nor preciſely, with- 
out limitation, accept the ſenſe of the ſwearer, or 
of the impoſer, or that which the words of the oath 
_— bear. 

. Not of the {wearer ; becauſe he may equivo- 
_ or ule mental reſerves ; ; he may (as the Zeſuites 
commonly allow ſay the words of the oath, and not 
intend to ſwear, or intend to ſwear, and not intend to 
be obliged; which kind of excuſes, ſeeing they quite 
pervert the end of any oath, are never to be per- 
mitted, But let us ſpeak ſomething of them leverally. 


1, No. 
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1. No man can fave himſelt harmleſs by equive- 
cation; that is to ſay, by ſwearing to what he knows 
co-be falle, jn the ſenſe of him ro whom he ſweareth, 
bat true Fe: private concealed lenſe of his own. For, 
as in the caſe of lying, it is not miſconceiving the 
matter our felves, but ſpeaking contrary to our 
knowledge in order to deceive others that makes the 
fault; ſoit is in the cale of perjury, We ſpeak not 
ro our ſelves when we {wear, but to others, for the 
{atisfaction of whom the oath is made. And there- 
tore it there be any ſuch thing as perjury, that man 
1s guilty of it, who {wears to that, which he knows 
or thinks to be falſe, in the ſenſe where he would 
have the impoſer to underſtand him. 

2. And the fame reaſon will condemn mental re- 
fervations , when a man keeps ſomething in his 
mind, which added to a ſaying, otherwiſe falſe, 
and confidered together with it makes a true ſpeech; 
vnly we may add, that this kind of pradiſe, if we 
may be allowed to make a difference, ſeems more 
deſtruftive of ſociety, and more oppoſite to the 
end of an oath, then equivocation; becauſe equivo- 
c tion may be hindred, where due care and diligence 
is uſed that there bc no ambiguity of words ;' but 
mental reſervations can never be prevented. For 
example; a man {wears he uſeth no equivocation, or 
mental reſervation, or ſecret evaſion,, meaning , he 
uſeth none hat he is willing to make known. Theſe 
things, it they would ſerve to excule a man, were 
enough to baniſh all oaths and promiſes from humane 
Society, and to bring it to that paſs, that no man 
ſhould be truſted ever the more becauſe of them. 
There 
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There areſome who can be contended to admitt of 
{wearing to Statutes with ſuch reſerves asthele ; /o far 
as they are agreeable to the Laws of God and of the land, 
ſaving all oaths by me formerly taken, ank>luch like. 
But it this be underſtood of fecret reſervations, it 
will give way to all manner of fraud. What oath 
can then be too hard for men of this perſuaſion to 
{wallow? A man may {wear to the Alcoran, lo tar 
as it is agreeable to the word of God, and the Laws 
of the land; or take a quite contrary oath to mor- 
row to what he hath ſworn to day, And although 
it be true, that no oath can bind us any farther, 
then the rules of juſtice and honeſty will allow us to 
g0; yet it will not follow from hence, that a man 
may {wear to what he thinks unjuſt, ufing for a pri- 
vate Salvo, ſo far as it is agreeable to the rules of 
zuſtice, For he that takes an oath, doth thereby 
own the performance of it, ſo far as he knows, 
to be lawtull, and agreeable to thoſe rules, which 
he is otherwiſe bound to obſerve and keep. 

Nevertheleſs, where ſome particular reſervations 
are publickly known and granted, by them that do 
require, as well as by them that do take the oath, 
it is as lawfull to uſe them, as if they were ex- 
preſsly ſet down in the words of the oath it 
ſelf. 

3. What ifa man ſwears, and doth not intend to 
iwear? We muft acknowledge, that there is fome- 
thing of intention always required to an oath. Where- 
fore he cannot be ſaid to have ſworn,who only reads 
over the words of an oath to acquaint himſelf or 
another perſon with it, or he that in ſwearing per- 
donates 
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fonates another man, or he that knoweth not what 
an oath means, or he that hath brought himſelf to 
fuch an ill habit of ſwearing, that he cannor tell 
whether he ſwears or no. But when a man ſpeaks 
. the words of an oath, to the intent that he may 
be thought to {wear, by the perſon ro whom the 
oath was to be direed, whatever elſe his inten- 
tions were, he hath undoubredly ſworn ; becauſe 
he hath invoked the Holy Name of God, to procure 
himſelf to be believed. | 

4. It would be likewiſe a frivolous excuſe, for 
any one to ſay, he intended to ſweare, but did. not 
intend to be obliged. Such a pretence is grounded on 
this argument; that no oath can oblige beyond the 
intention of him that ſwears, and by. conſequence, 
he that ſwears having no intention to be obliged; 
cannot be bound to any thing at all. But in anlwer 
crothis, I hall ſhewhereatrer, how far, in the inter- 
pretation of an oath, we are to regard the intention 
of him that (wears : for the preſent -it niay \uffice 
to ſay, that if a man intends to ſwear; the' oath in 
Its own nature includes an obligation, whether he 
intends to be obliged or-no. .. And fuch as this, or 
elſe the very ſame with it, is theiv opinion who will 
have a' man tobe! free:from the obligation of his 
oath, it atthe time of taking it he did not intend to 
keep it. Which1s:in plainterms as much as to ſay, 
that a man is not perjured, or is nut unfaithtull, be- 
cauſe he is: for what» is perjury, or what is unfaith- 
fulneſs, if that be not; for a man to ſwear to do a 
wag, and atthe lame time intend to do quite con- 
trary ? what can be more abſard then to, ſuppoſe 
C that 
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There areſome who can be contended to admitt of 
{wearing to Statutes with ſuchreſerves as thele ; /0 far 
as they are agreeable to the Laws of God and of the land, 
ſaving all oaths by me formerly taken, ak->(uch like. 
But if this be underſtood of tecret reſervations, it 
will give way to all manner of fraud. What oath 
can then be too hard for men of this perſuaſion to 
{wallow? A man may {wear to the Alcoran, fo tar 
as it is agreeable ro the word of God, and the Laws 
of the land; or take a quite contrary oath to mor- 
row to what he hath ſworn to day, And although 
it be true, that no oath can bind us any farther, 
then the rules of juſtice and honeſty will allow us to 
g0; yet it will not follow from hence, that a man 
may {wear to what he thinks unjuſt, ufing for a pri- 
vate Salvo, ſo far as it 1s agreeable to the rules of 
zaſtice, For he that takes an oath, doth thereby 
own the performance of it, ſo far as he knows, 
tro be lawtull, and agreeable to thoſe rules, which 
he is otherwiſe bound to obſerve and keep. 

Nevertheleſs, where ſome particular reſervations 
are publickly known and granted, by them that do 
require, as well as by them that do take the oath, 
it is as lawfull to uſe them, as if they were ex- 
preſsly ſet down in the words of the oath it 
ſelf. 

3. Whatifa man ſwears, and doth not intend to 
iwear? We muſt acknowledge, that there is ſome- 
thing of intention always required to an oath. Where- 
fore he cannot be ſaid to have ſworn,who only reads 
over the words of an oath to acquaint himſelf or 
another perſon with it, or he that in {wearing per- 
donates 
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fonates another man, or he that knowerh not what 
an oath means, or he that hath brought himſelf to 
ſuch an ill habic of ſwearing, that he cannor tell 
whether he ſwears or no. But when a man ſpeaks 
. the words of an oath, to the intent that he may 
be thought to {wear, by the perſon tro whom the 
oath was to be dire&ed, whatever elſe his inten- 
tions were, he hath undonbredly ſworn ; becauſe 
he hath invoked the Holy Name of God, to procure 
himſelf to be believed. | 

4. It would be likewiſe a frivolous excuſe, for 
any one to ſay, he intended to ſweare, but did not 
intend to be obliged. Such a pretence is grounded on 
this argument ; that no oath can oblige beyond the 
intention of him that ſwears, and by. conſequence, 
he that ſwears having no intention to be obliged, 
cannot be bound to any thing at all, But in an{wer 
co this, I ſhall ſhew hereatrer, how far, in the inter- 
pretation of an oath, we are to regard the intention 
of him that ſwears : for the preſent -it may {uffice 
to ſay, that if a man intends to ſwear; the oath in 
Its own nature includes an obligation, whether he 
intends to be obliged or-no. - And fuch as this, or 
elſe the very ſame with it, is their opinion who will 
have a' man tobe! free:from the obligation of his 
oath, it arthe time of taking it he. did not intend to 
keep it.» Whichis in: plaincerms as much as to ſay, 
that a man is not perjured, or is-nut unfaithfull, be- 
cauſe he is: for what» is perjury, or what is unfaith- 
fulneſs, if that be not; for a man to ſwear ro do a 
thing, and atthe lame time intend to do quite con- 
trary ? what can be more abſurd then to, ſuppoſe 
C that 
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that both theſe ſins may be taken off, by adding a 
third fin of, Hypocriſy ? But as we may not, with- 
out, limitation, accept the lenſe of the ſwearer, {a 
neither | 

2. Are wealways to interprete an oath according 
to the ſenſe of the Impoſer. It being unreaſonable 
to give him lo great a power over another mans con- 
lcience, as to oblige him, eſpecially when the oath 
is deceittylly worded, toa ſenſe very different from, 
it not direftly oppoſite to, what he promiſed before 
God to do,and apprehended to bethe Impoſers mean- 
ing ; an eminent inſtance whereof there was, in the 
Solemn League and Covenant, If therefore, bona fide, 
he that takes the oath, thinks it means one thing, 
and he that requires it, means another ; the {wearer is 
not obliged to go beyand his own meaning ; becauſe 
no af can bind a man that is nor valuntary, and a 
mang will cannot reach to an unknown objec, 

But the caſe is otherwiſe, when the error 1s ex- 
trinſecal to the {tubftance of the oath ; yea, though 
It give caule to the oath it felf, which, unleſs that 
error had mtervened, would never have been made. 
Nor will it ſuffice for a man ta fay, if he had known 
this or that; he wauld pot have ſworn - for he ſhould 
have conſidered that before, and: exprefled it as a 
condition ;3 which if he negle& todo, he is bound 
to as much as his oath contains ::: thus the oath of 
Foſua held good, though the error, that the Gibeo- 
nites came from a far Country, gave caufe to that 
oath, which ratified a League, that would hardly 
elſe have beengranted taa people which was ſo nu- 
merous, and poſſefsed faconſiderable a part of _ 
ty. I 
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lia man errethabour the conſequences of his pro- 
miſſory oathe, {ach as we have not already taken 
notice of, are twofold, either hutrfull ro himſelf, of 
to the perſon to whom he hath ſworn. 

The hurt of the {wearer is nor! \nfficient to deprive 
another man of 'rhat right, which the promiffory 
oath. hath conferred upon hims and though the 
damage' may pollibly be fo great,” chat the orher 
ought in equity to' releaſe hint, (to00 rigorons exatt- 
ing of juſtice, being ſometimes no better then an in- 
jury) yer it.is.not fit that he whors a debter to ano- 
ther man, ſhould, apon  pretence of forte private 
inconveniences, have power to releaſe himſelf. 

Bot it the a& be manifeſtly hortfull. co che perſon 
tor whote ſake che oath was taken, (manifeſtly, 1 
lay, ro exclnde certain poſhble or probable harms, 
fuch as temptations to fin, which every thing in the 
world may at fometimes afford) then an oath is in- 
valid ; not becauſe of the ſwearers error, but by rea- 
ſon of the other mans power of relinquiſhing or com- 
mating that which is his own, which it he either 
wanted opportunity, or were riot otherwile in a 
condition expreſsly to do, itis to be preſumed that 
the oath did at firft imply art exception to all ſuch 
accidents; it being contrary to all equity, that a. 
man who owes another a good tutn, under pre- 
rence of exattneſs in keeping his promiſe, ſhould 
have liberty to: do him harm; which would be int 
truth a kind of perfidiouſneſs, however it might 
feem to be a performance of that which was pro- 
miſed. 

But here perhaps it will be asked, feerng it 15 ac- 

C 2 knowledged, 
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knowledged, that if a.man doth not rightly under- 
ſtand the impoſers meaning, as to the contents of 
the oath, he is not bound ; what it a man who is 
made a member -of a certain Society or Corporation, 
{wears duly to oblerve all the Laws and Cuſtoms 
thereof, or uprightly to diſcharge ſome particular 
office therein, when perhaps he doth not know all 
the Statutes belonging to luch a(Corporation, or all 
the duties incumbent upon ſuch an office? I fay, 
upon this occaſion two queltions may be asked. 
I. Whether every one that hath thus ſworn is guil- 
ty of a raſhoath, as having (worn ro more then he 
knows? 2, Whether an oath taken in words ſo 
comprehenſive, doth oblige to the performance: of 
every Statute ? To reſolve which queſtions we are to 
confider,what is either already expreſsly declared to 
be, or may otherwiſe juſtly be preſumed ro be the 
intention of the Legi/lator, and apply that to both 
of them. 


As to the firſt of theſe; doubtleſs the intention 
ol the Legj//ator was not, that every one ſhould 
know, what thoſe Statutes were before-hand, it be- 
ing neither likely that they ſhould be known, nor 
yet expedient that they ſhould be communicated 
to every perſon; therefore the obligation was never 
intended, to lye upon any man farther, then thoſe 
Laws and,Cuſtoms with common dihgence ſhould 
come to his knowledge, it ts fatther obſervable, 
that he who finds any of them afterwards greivous 
to be born, may by relinquiſhing his privilege be- 
come free from his obligation. -i So thar here is no 

| ſnare 
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ſnare laid for any mans Conſcience; 'tis in every 
mans powel to fave himlelt from the guilt of perjury 
if he will; conl{cquently this cannot upon the ac- 
count of a mans not knowing Statutes before hand, 
be reputed a raſh oath. Apain though it be ſaid, 
that a mans will cannot reach ro an unknown objeF, 
yet it ſometimes is ſufficient if ir be known in gene- 
rall, though his underſtanding doth not reach to all: 
the ſeveral parts of it. Thus when a-man ſwears to- 
obey another in licitis Gf honeftss, it is not requiſite, 
that he ſhould know particularly every thing that: 
will be commanded ; lo long as his oath contains: 
a limitation, whereby he is ſecure from doing thar- 
which is unſeemly or unlawtull, 

In order to give an{wer to the 24. query, how far 
ſuch an oath doth extend ? we may beaſſured that 
che principal intention of every Legi//ator is, to pre- 
ſerve his Corporation that he makes Laws for. Thoſe 
Statutes therefore,of which we are in our Conſciences: 
perſuaded, that they are of ſogreat moment, as that: 
the Conſtitution, Peace, Wellifare, Honour and Se- 
curity of the Society to which we have ſworn, do- 
depend upon them; we are certainly obliged unto: 
by virtue of our oath; as alſo to thoſe particular 
Laws to which we have {worn by name, and which 
we are ſaid in exprefs terms by virtue of our oath to 
be bound to obſerve. But as for other ordinances 
which are of ſmaller concern, it is ſufficient, where 
we keep not them, it we be content, without oppol- 
ng of Authority, to undergoe the penalty annexed; 
which is ſometimes fall as beneficial to-the Society, 
as'2 puntual obſervance of Statutes; 'which- is the 
C2 declared” 
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declared ſenſe of divers Legi/lators, particularly of 
- ours of this place ; and which is among molt perions 
. very well known. 

Again whereas 'ris poſlible, that among a great 
number of Statutes one may be found to contradict 
another, every one that hath ſworn to obfeive the 
ſaid Statutes, cannot for that reaſon be ſaid to be 
guilty of perjury, 2s having ſworn to both parts of 
a contradiction ; becaule the latter Statute, it made 
by equal Authority, doth invalidate the former, fo 
that no man is any longer obliged to obſerve the tor- 
mer Stature, 'or any other that is, either expreſsly, 
or by confequence, either by writing, or by a long 
prevailing cuſtome made null. 

And this explication will appear to be more rea- 
{onable, if we conſider 

3”, That we are not always to follow that fenſe 
which the words of the oath will bear. And this is 
eaſily deducible from what hath been already ſpoken; 
namely, that the end of an oath ought cheifly to be 
conſidered in its interpretation; ſothat the words 
are no otherwiſe to be obſerved, then as they are 
ſubſervient to the principal deſigne, according to 
which a man is obliged to perform, although che 
wards, according to Grammatical conſtruction, doe 
not imply ſo much as was. intended, or although 
they may be taken in different ſenfes. In vain 
therefore did thoſe men think to avoid breach of 
faith, who having made a truce for ſeveral days, fell 
upon their enemies quarters after Sun ſer, pretend- 
ing that the nights. were not included; and the Ro- 
man Legate, who having promiſed Antiochus half 
the 
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the ſhips divided every ſhip in half, and ſo made them 
all uſeleſs for a Sea fight; and the Council of Conflance, 
that burnt Huſs after promiſe of ſafe condutt, unlels 
they have a better excule, then we read of in Mola- 
nus, namely, that it was promiſed he ſhould come ſafe 
thither, but not that he ſhould go ſafe home again. 


Mo/anus 
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lib. 2. 


To conclude then what hath been faid upon the © 3 


ſecond general head, So far as the ſwearer appre- 


hends the meaning of him that impoſeth, or of him 


chat requireth the oath and ſupplies the place of the 
impoſer, or of him for whoſe ſake the oath is made, 
(tor the caſe is alike in all) an oath binds, So that 


partly the ſenſe of the ſwearer may be ſaid to be- 


followed, in as much as tis required, that he ſhould 
rightly underſtand the matter ; partly chat of the 
impoſer, in as much as it is not any conſtruftion 
mult ſerve, that the {wearer can put upon it, but that 
which he was in his conſcience perſwaded to be 


agreeable to the impolers meaning ; but not at 


all the fignification of the words, anleſs it be as 
they do efteQually explain the intention of the one 
to the other, 


By what hath been ſaid, we may be direQted in: 


the reſolution of fnch difficulties as ordinarily do oc- 
cur upon this ſubje&, withour being inquifirive af- 
rer every little nicety, without medling with every 
ſhift or evaſion that hath been invented by fome 
men, who feeme to have made it their-bufineſs co 
entangle their duty, and render it unintelligible, 
And we find Prov. 20. 2F. that it ix a Snare to a 
man to devour that which is Holy, and after vows 10 
make enquiry: to bring upon hinſelf thofe ww 
an 
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and venerable obligations, and afterwards, inſtead 
of performing according to them, to ſeek ways how 
to be diſpenſed with, or how to come off. Afrer 
vows tomake enquiry, Solomon ſeems to account it a 
fault, after a man hath taken an oath or vowed a vow, 
ſo much as to enquire whether he ought to keep it 
or no. For though it ſufficiently appears from what 
hath been already ſpoken, chat in lome circumitan- 
ces a man may have a very juſt cauſe, ro conſult and 
to adviſe both with himſelf and others, about the 
performance of his oath ; yet over much forward- 
neſs in that kind, doth generally betoken too great 
an inclination to cavill at, to retra&, and go off from 
what one hath done. When a man is in good earneſt 
reſolved to be honeſt, it 1s poſflible indeed that he 
may, but he ſeldom doth need much enquiry rofind 
the way- Fidelity is very, plain and ealy, and the 
knowledge of it ſufficiently planted in every mans 
nature, A faitchfull man hath a /ure and fraight 
path towalk in, needs not turn io the right hand, or 
zo the left, it is not his bufinels ro do, and undoe, 
ro ſay and unſay, to equivocate, and to falfity ; he 
1s not forced, as Solomon calleth it, to pervert his 
ways, to turn and wind himſelf eyery way for fear 
of being diſcovered. He doth hardly ſtand in need 
of any thing elſe in this matter, that hath an honeſt 
mind and a good conſcience to direct him. And 
therefore I ſhall infift nolonger upon caſes, but pro- 
ceed to ſhewin the (1 

3". and laſt place how great the obligation of an 
oath is. An oath is a ſolemn invocation of God to 
witneſs what we ſay, by his fayour and mercy to us; 
it 
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if it be-trae, or by his vengeance upon us, if it be 
falſe., 'Sothat- every one who makes not good what 
he hath ſworn, doth denounce a curſe againſt him- 
felf, either in general, or in ſome particular concern. 
For the curſe is not always general, but may be li- 
mited. For example; when men ſwear by Crea- 
tures, (as.was the cuſtome among the anrients, to 
{wear by thoſe eſpecially that were moſt near and 
deartothem) then they defire of God, according as 
they ſpeak true or falſe, a fignal favour or an exem- 
platy puniſhment in thoſe Creatures. But even this 
{wearingis by God; it is he thatis called upon, as a 
faichfull witneſs of, and a juſt judge between truth 
and falſehood, a defender and maintainer of the 
one, an avenger and puniſher of the other. Whence 
that is abundantly verified which our Saviour ſaith 
Mat. 23.21 and 22. Whoſo ſhall ſwear by the Tem- 
ple, ſmeareth by it, and by him that dwelleth therein ; 
and he that ſhall ſwear by Heaven, ſweareth by the 
Throne of God, and by him that ſitteth thereon. For 
in ſuch oaths a man deſireth of God, as a puniſhment 
if he {weareth falſely, that God will not hear himin 
his Zemple,, or that he: will not hereafter bring him 
to,' or in the mean time ſend down bleffings upon 
him from Heaven. And from that clauſe of ours, /o 
help. me God and by the contents of this Book, we may 
ſee what great care we ought to take, to perform ac- 
cording to-what we have ſworn, becauſe otherwiſe 
we renounce that upon which alone we can depend 
for Salvation, we ſhut our ſelves out from that com- 
mon intereſt which God Almighty doth allow us in 
his mercy and fayour, of which the Goſpels the ſole 
Canyeyance. D Again, 
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and venerable obligations, and afterwards, inſtead 
of performing according to-them, to ſeek ways how 
to be diſpenſed with, or how to come oft. Afrer 
vows tomake enquiry. Solomon ſeems to account it a 
fault, after a man -hath taken an oath or vowed a vow, 
ſo much as to enquire whether he ought to keep it 
or no, For though it ſufticiently appears from what 
hath been already ſpoken, chat in lome circumitan- 
ces a man may have a very juſt cauſe, to conſult and 
to adviſe both with himſelf and others, about the 
performance of his oath ; yet over much forward- 
neſs in that kind, doth generally betoken too great 
an inclination to cavill at, to retra&, and go off from 
what one hath done. When a man is in good earneſk 
reſolved to be honeſt, it is poſlible indeed that he 
may, but he ſeldom doth need much enguiry to find 
the way: Fidelity is very, plain and ealy, and the 
knowledge of it ſufficiently planted in every mans 
nature, A faithfull man hath a /ure and ſtraight 
path towalk in, needs not turn 10 the right hand, or 
zo the left, it is not his buſineſs ro do, and undoe, 
to ſay and unſay, to equivocate, and to falſify ; he 
is not forced, as Solomon calleth it, to pervert his 
ways, to turn and wind himſelf eyery way for fear 
of being diſcovered. He doth hardly ſtand in need 
of any thing elſe in this matter, that hath an honeſt 
mind and a good conſcience to direct him. And 
therefore I ſhall infiſt nolonger upon caſes, but pro- 
ceed to ſhewin the | 

3". and laſt place how great the obligation of an 
oathis. An oath is a ſolemn invocation of God to 
witneſs what we ſay, by his fayour and mercy to us; 
it 


(25) 
if it be-true, or by his vengeance upon us, if it be 
falſe, So that- every one who makes not good what 
he hath ſworn, doth denounce a curſe againſt him- 
felt, either in general, or in ſome particular concern. 
For the curſe is not always general, but may be li- 
mited. For example; when men ſwear by Crea- 
tures, (as.was the cuſtome among the anrients, to 
{wear by thoſe eſpecially that were moſt near and 
deartothem) then they defire of God, according as 
they ſpeak true or falſe, a fignal favour or an exem- 
platy puniſhment in thoſe Creatures. But even this 
{wearingis by God; it is he thatis called upon, as a 
faichfull witneſs of, and a juſt judge between truth 
and falſehood, a defender and maintainer of the 
one, an avenger and puniſher of the other. Whence 
that is abundantly verified which our Saviour ſaith 
Mat. 23.21 and 22. Whoſo ſhall ſwear by the Tem- 
ple, ſweareth by it, and by him that dwelleth therein ; 
and he that ſhall ſwear by Heaven, ſweareth by the 
Throne of God, and by him that ſitteth thereon. For 
in (uch oaths a man deſireth of God, as a puniſhment 
if he ſweareth falſely, that God will not hear himin 
his Zemple, or that he: will not hereafter bring him 
to,” or in the mean time ſend down bleflings upon 
him from Heaven. And from that claufe of ours, /o 
help.me God and by the contents of this Book, we may 
{ee what great care we ought to take, to perform ac- 
cording to-what we have ſworn, becauſe otherwiſe 
we renounce that upon which alone we can depend 
for Salvation, we ſhut our ſelves out from that com- 
mon intereſt which God Almighty doth allow us in 
his mercy and fayour, of which the Goſpel is the ſole 
Conveyance. D Again, 
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Again, whereas an oath duly and confiderately 
raken , implies a pious acknowledgment of Gods 
eheit Attributes and prerogatives,. his. omnipreſency, 
omniſcience.,, omnipotence ,-juittce and veracity-3 
and confequently is a part of Religious worſhip, and 
as ſuch enjoyned by God Deuz. 6. r3. 7 how/halt fear 
zhe Lord thy God, and ſerve him, and ſbalt ſmear by 
his Name ; the not performing according therennto, 
argues a difowning the forementioned Attributes, 
and is the greateſt profanation: of Gods: worſhip,” 

It is an high advantage and privilege which God 
vouchſateth to. us, in that he gives us leaye upon 
urgent and weighty caules to make ule of his glorious 
Name,as a feat toconfirme the truth of what we aſſert, 
If therefore we take it up to avouch a falſchood; 
we are exceedingly ungratefull , we falfity chac 
Seal, we profane that Greadfull Name, we apply 
that which is moſt facred tothe worlt of ufes. - 

It we hope after ſo great a crime to' eſcape un« 
puniſhed, we do.in effel afcsibe that toGod which 
is the Character of the Devil, that he is the Patron 
and encourager of lyes; \whereby- we- make our 
ſelves, as the Scholemen rightly obſerve, gyilty 'of 
2 worſe fault then theirs/was. who:Cracified 'vuv Sas 
viour. Bonds and impriſonment, and death ic felt 
are all to be. preferred before fin; they have often 
been inflifted upon.good men; they have not ſeldom 
been: made choice of by them to avoid fin-;; he there- 
tore that endeavours to bring God to ſhare with him 
1 his fin, puts himto.a greater /bame, offers a more 
hainous affront and indignity to Chriſt, then if he 
ſpit in hzs. face, or put him to any bodily pain. : 

| This 


(#7) | 
- This fin "contains ſomething in it peculiar which 
makes repentance more difficult to be prattifed, par: 
don more hardly to be obrained, then itt moſt others; 
For with what face can a man invoke that Mercy 
which he hath expreſsly renounced? how juſt is it, 
that he who hath chus diſclaimed Gods favour, ſhould 
be forſaken when he ſtands moſt in need of it? thar 
he who hath thus abuſed the Holy Name of God, 
thould not be heard when he caller upon that Name? 


although it be otherwiſe, as S/omor telleth us, 7 rrov.r8. 


frong Tower, the righteous runneth unto it, and is © 
afe. 

For theſeand the like cauſes, 'an oath hath gene- 
rally been looked upon as a ſufficient affurance and 
confirmation of the truth of any matter ; and men 
have ſometimes been tried by theit-own oaths, whe- 
ther they have been guilty of capital crimes or no: 
as if it were beleived, that he who had committed 
the moſt hainous offenſes otherwiſe, wonld yet hard- 
ly venture upon thar, though it were to ſave his lite ; 
could not poſlibly incurr it,withour rifing to an high- 
er pitch of wickedneſs the he was at before. 

1thall not at large deſcribe all the ſeveral inferi- 
orfitis whichare inelided in the breach of a promiſlb- 
ry oath ; but ſhall 6nly in breif take notice, that if 
cruth requifes us to be fincere in our promiſes, and 
afterwards cafefatll to perform that which we have 
promiſed ; if 4 fafleur int either of theſe parts be 
blameable, becaufe it is a falſehood, becauſe it is 
contraty to the erids of: ſpeech, becatlſe it is a de- 
eelving of otit neighbour afd # bteach-of truſt, be- 
cavife it is an infringement” of juftice to refurne that - 
| D 2 right 
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right which we had before transferred, becauſe it is a 
violation of friendſhip, and an abſolute contradifion 
tothat golden rale;of doing to others as we would they 

ould do to us, (every man being apt to complain 
that he is hardly dealt withall, whenſoever any by 
ſuch artifices hath circumvented him; ) and laſtly, 
it Faith, that is, fidelity in our pa&ts and: promiſes 
be, as our Saviour tells us Mat. 23.23. one of the 
moſt weighty matters of the Divine Law; what then 
will our condition be, when to all theſe obligations, 
we haveadded the higheſt that can: be laid apon us, 
ſo that by breaking them we not only. deſerve, but 
in expreſs terms invoke the vengeance of God, 
wedo as it were engage God in honour, to vindicate 
his Name. and his attributes from the abuſes and 
contempts that we have put upon them. 

He that thus ſeriouſly confiders what an oath is, 
cannot ſurely beleive that any man is above the ob- 
ligation of it. So that that is an unſufferable maxime 
faid to be uſed in the Conrt of Rome; non eſſe Regum 
aut Magiſtratuum, ſedmercatorum flare juramentis. It 
15 not a thing confined, either to one ſort of men, 
or to mankind only, but reacheth even to the Angels, 

Dn.12-25 we find in the Holy Scriptures; yea (with reve- 

Rev. 19:rence be it ſpoken_) God himſelf is bound by his 

promiſe ; and if to any promiſe of his, an oath be 

ſuperadded, (which jn him is an appeal to. ſome one 
of his Attributes, but implies no execration) the 
nes. 6 Apoſtletells us they are two immutable things. 

18, Andas no man can'be too great for ſuch an obli- 
gation himſelf : ſo neither- can any man diſpenſe 
with itinothers. No morethan he can-with any other 

part 


= « 


part of the, Morall Law: And therefore-we may juſtly 
condemn a corrupt cuſtom uſed in ſome Countries, 
of ſuperiors diſpenſing with their ſubje&s oaths. Which 
if eyer it can be done, muſt be in caſe of ſome right by 
ſuch oaths either given to: them, .or unjuſtly taken 
from them or others. And theſe cannot properly 
be called diſpenſations;' at leaſt -not ſach as do de- 
note any peculiar power in them; for if any thing 
by ſuch oaths is given to them, -who doubts but thar 
they may recede from their own right, which any 
man elſe hath liberty todo? and ſuch oaths as would 
take any thing unjuſtly from them or. any others, 
would be void without a diſpenſation. Neither yet 
can-it be denied, but that in other caſes, ſo often as 
they-.are doubtfull, men wonld do well to: betake 
themſelves to their own Clergy, or elſe to Doors of 
the Law for advice and dire&ion. But toſuppole ſuch 
perſons able to diſpenſe with Perjury, ; or 'to, make 
void an oath, otherwiſe valid, in whick their own 
right was not concerned; 1s to give them leave to 
diſpenſe with and diſpoſe -of other mens rights, 
and to make void the Laws of God, as in other 
reſpe&s, ſo particularly about that ſacred -bond, 
which no cauſe (ſaving ſuch limications as we 
have already taken notice of) can juſtify the viola- 
tion of, RET 
Though. there have been. ſome (who are-fo well 
known that I need not name them) that have held 
it lawfull for the ſake of Religion to break an oath ; 
that is to ſay, to uphold Religzon by taking away 
the main ſupport, and by hindring the whole'bene- 
fitofir; todiſhonour God, to rob him of his At- 
| D 3 Iri- 
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_ tributes, to-profane his” Holy Name, to' break his 
Commandments, ' ro renibunce Salvation ; and all 
this for the ſake of Religion. | 

-_ - But whatever others may ſay in ſome circamſtan- 

.ces18 lawtull to-be done tor theit Religion, 1 hope 

: - none of us do ſappole ſuch a praftice allowable for 

I the lake ofour own; which is in a very bad caſe, if 
R-m.38. that be the beſt expedient we can find to ſupport it. 

We muſt not do evill, and it not any, then certainly 

not ſo great an.evill, that good may come. © God ftands 

not in need of our good, much leſs of ou? evil ations. 
Truth, as ir doth not need, ſo neither will it admit 

the affiſtance of falſhood to keep it up. If it did, 

it would acquire only areproach and diſeſteem to it 
ſelf: for men do diſparage any cauſe which by 

ſuch methods they endeavour to mantaifh, And 'ris 

utterly impoſlible that ever the true Religion ſhould 
allow of ſach prattiſes as overturn the foundations' of 

all Religion, | 
Wherefore we are all of us obliged for the hononr 

of our God, and of our Religion, for our own fake; 
Numb, and for the hope that we have of everlaſting Salvation, | 
39-2 when we havetaken an oath to bind our Souls with-a 
bond, not to break. our word, but to do atcording- to 
Devr.2z, all that proceedeth out of our mouth; when we have 
2!. wowedawow unto the Lord not to neglett to pay it; for 
the Lord our God will furely require it of us, 
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